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“HOW CAN WE IMPROVE PUBLIC SCHOOLS?” 


ANNOUNCER: Tonight TOWN MEETING originates from Horace Greeley High School 
in Chappaqua, New York, Horace Greeley commuted to his work as Editor of the New 
York Tribune from this Westchester community thirty-five miles from New York City. 
Because they recognize the importance of education to the future of this country, 
the people of Chappaqua are shouldering increasingly heavy financial burdens to 
build new schools and employ additional teachers, In 1951 the school system doubled 
its capacity through the erection of a new elementary school building. Now, five 
years later, another building is under construction. Chappaqua parents, teachers 
and Board of Education share the belief that the intangibles of education in the 
classroom are, in the long run, of far greater importance to our children and coun=- 
try than the material accomplishments of building new school buildings to meet the 
problems of population growth. Tonight's TOWN MEETING is under auspices of members 
of the faculty of the Chappaqua schools. 

Now to preside as moderator of our discussion, here is Shepherd L. Witman, 
Director of Residential Seminars on World Affairs. Dr. Witman! 

DR. WITMAN: Good evening, my friends, As you know, we are originating this 
broadcast for the Teachers' Association of Chappaqua in Westchester County, New York. 
Before we went on the air, we were discussing with this large audience here some of 
the problems which they think ought to be considered in connection with the considera~ 
tion of our question of the improvement of public schools. We've had a very lively 
discussion and rather than interrupt that discussion at this point, we're going to 
continue that for a moment or two and then come back to our panel discussion. Let 
me hear, first of all, this lady here who has her hand up and she wants to continue 
with an observation of what she thinks ought to be considered in this subject. 

QUESTIONER: I think it might be well to define education first and what our 
aims are -- whether it's a development of good judgment, a judgment of ideas and of 
people and of things, and what tools children need to arrive at an ability to have 
good judgment. 

DR. WITMAN: Good, that's wonderful, That puts a real responsibility on these 
men, Anyone else who wants to comment? Let's find out what you have to say. 

QUESTIONER: It may be helpful to talk about the possibilities of educational 
television and the way it may be used to help in the schools and this includes, of 
course, other audio visual aids as well, I'd recommend that for consideration. 

DR. WITMAN: All right, here we've got the television idea, This man right 


here, 

QUESTIONER: I should think it would be quite helpful to know how we measure 
an improvement once it is made, 

DR.WITMAN: The measurement of improvement -- that's a tough one. 

QUESTIONER: I assume that, sooner or later, television will come to the pub= 
lic schools and I'd like to know if you have any ideas on how this would be financed. 
Would it be by government or would it be by a private agency, or what? 

QUESTIONER: Will you please speak on the need of teaching sound English 
grammar in the schools? 

QUESTIONER: Will you discuss the problem of federal aid to education? 

DR. WITMAN: I think we've covered about enough and certainly these gentlemen 
now have heard what members of this audience here at Chappaqua have in mind for the 
consideration of our topic: "How Can We Improve Our Public Schools?" I think, in- 
cidentally, that it is most appropriate to be considering this topic tonight becaiee 
we're holding this discussion tonight, which is just two weeks away from February 17 
which marks the 59th Founder's Day of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers : 
We salute tonight the 10 million members of P.T.A. throughout the United States “iio 
are working together for the health, the well-being and better education of our. 
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children, With that as our introductory challenge, gentlemen, we will now hear 
from the members of the panel, 

First of all, let's hear from Congressman Carroll Kearns, Republican Congress- 
man of Pennsylvania. He is a member of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 

He began his career in education as a teacher, then administrator in Chicago public 
schools, Moving to Pennsylvania, he became superintendent of schools in Farrell. 
He has received the Pittsburgh University Honors Award for his outstanding service 
to the people of his state. Congressman Kearns! 

REP, KEARNS: At the outset I would like to congratulate Mr. David B. Dreiman 
and those who collaborated with him on his splendid book, "How To Get Better Schools." 
The examples set forth in this text of the accomplishments of certain communities 
exemplify what community planning will do and what action, not words, can bring about, 
Great credit is due these fine citizens, and I wish to praise them most highly. | 

Financing of schools has been a difficult and a recurring problem from colonial 
times on through our growth as a great nation. Tonight, on TOWN MEETING, we are still 
struggling with this important question, The job of financing public schools should 
be done in the commnities and states where the schools are located, But placing 
the entire responsibility locally has resulted in the job being done in a manner vary- 
ing from excellent and good to fair and indifferent. Some communities desire edu- 
cational systems and then there are those who are well-based and constantly worrying 
the overhanging fear that if help and assistance were to be asked of the Federal 
government, that Federal control of our educational system would follow the money 
from Washington, 

Tonight we must all realize the terrific cost of building and operating of 
our schools, a cost which is increasing yearly. In addition to school construction, 
huge sums are necessary to secure and keep capable teachers in the classrooms, and 
the increase in cost of textbooks, supplies and maintenance is staggering. These 
sums have increased from millions to many billions. Further, they are here to stay, 
and we can't run away from this financial burden, 

I believe that the tax dollar serves best and buys the most where it is col- 
lected. If we could keep our tax dollars at home, we wouldn't be faced with mch of 
a problem or an issue; however, having fought World War I and World War II and the 
Korean War, and now the Cold War with the huge defense budget it entails, plus the 
billions we are spending for foreign aid, well, it's apparent we don't have much of 
the tax dollar left at home -- it's all going to Washington -- and we, as a nation, 
are $275 billion in debt. 

There is no relief in sight from this obligation, So, what is the answer to 
the dilemma of adequate public school financing? 

DR. WITMAN: Now we'll hear from Dr. Robert BE, Bell. Dr. Beli is District 
Superintendent of Schools in New York's Westchester County. He also directs the Co- 
operative Educational Services in that area in their constant work to provide the 
smaller schools with teaching services and educational facilities equal to those en- 
joyed in the city school systems, Dr. Bell was fa@ many years a supervising principal 
in Chappaqua, New York. Dr. Bell: 

DR. BELL: If we are to improve our schools, we must improve teaching, for the 
teacher and the teaching act are the heart of the problem, The attraction of many of 
the best of our young people to the profession and their retention within the pro= 
fession are among the most important problems facing all of us who would improve 
schools. ; 

Of course, adequate salary schedules are a basic consideration in the recruit- 
ing and retention of teachers, but a factor of even greater importance in the situa- 
tion, in the minds of many people, is the status of the teacher in the community and 
in American life in general, 

There is much that can be said on the topic of the improvement of teacher status 
but I shall direct my attention to but one approach to the problem based on the follow- 


ing contentions:: 
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That most young people leave our schools and teachers' colleges and the 
good teachers within our schools hold highly professional attitudes towards their 
work, 

That most teachers recognize that they must earn a desirable status in the 
community and in our social order, ay 

That for most teachers, a firm conviction that they are growing contimously 
in professional competency and that administrators and the community recognize this, 
is the chief means of acquiring a desirable status in the community. 

These contentions being sound, our problem then becomes that of doing every- 
thing possible to insure for the teacher that firm conviction of continuous growth 
in professional competency, This must be done in part, at least, by affording the 
skillful mature teacher her rightful place in educational planning and study, both 
within the staff and the community. I am still personally of the opinion that edu- 
cational planning is best done where lay people, teachers and administrators work to- 
gether on an equal footing. Let him lead who leads best. Both administration and 
the commnity should be mch more alert in recognizing good work well done on the 
part of teachers and in giving the extra pat on the back which means so much to us 
all. 


Many teachers are entering the profession for the first time each year. Most 
of these young people will learn on the job durirg their first two years to be good 
teachers; or they may fail to do so, become discouraged, dislike their work and leave 
the profession, Many former teachers who left teaching to be married and rear families 
will, as a public service, return to teaching after perhaps ten years absence, next 
fall. Both of these groups will require for some time the services of sympathetic, 
competent and well trained supervisors, who are capable of putting theory into 
practice when they talk to teachers in the classrooms, The quality of the super-= 
vision will, in a great measure, determine the possibility for improvement within 
the teaching staff. 

If we are to improve our schools, teachers must grow continuously. The in- 
service training program of the system is one of the most stimulating means of pro- 
moting teacher growth, The in-service program must be well staffed, adequately 
supported financially, reasonable in its time demands on the teacher, and related 
to needs of the system in a very real way, 

Salary schedules which offer a financial inducement to teachers who continue 
their college or university study also promote increased teacher growth. 

The state of teacher morale within a school system is an accurate indicator 
of the effectiveness of the instructional program, Much more study needs to be given 
to the factors which go to determine teacher morale, Research projects are under way 
in several colleges, Staff morale, in any case, seems closely related to the general 
level of the community's thinking relative to educational matters, 

.Nowhere is the need for better preparation and continuous growth in-service 
more obvious than in the case of the administrator himself. The quality of edu- 
cational leadership demonstrated by the district's chief school officer in a large 
measure sets the pace of educational improvement in many a community. The Cooperative 
Development of Public School Administration studies in the preparation and in-service 
training of school administrators promises mich for the future. Later studies by the 
New York CDPSA group of school administrative staffing should result in much more ef- 
fective administration, 

DR. WITMAN: We'll hear now from Mr. He Je Toy. Mr. Toy ha 
of the National Citizens Council for Better Schools atnee deptambon! Toupee 
recall that this was formerly the National Citizens Commission for Better Public Schools 
His work this this organization has taken him to every state in the Union. Mr, Toy ] 
first became interested in educational problems as a member of the Parent Teachers 
Association of his local Delaware community. He subsequently launched the newly formed 
Council for Delaware Education on its school improvement campaign and has since been 
active in all aspects of school improvement. Mr. Henry Toy! 
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MR. TOY: How can we improve public schools is a question to which sone half 
million people are devoting their time these days, about which David Dreiman, as 
Congressman Kearns mentioned, wrote so admirably in his book, "How to Get Better 
Schools." 

The half million people I mentioned are not employed by the public schools 
and are not enrolled in them, These people are laymen who, up until a few years ago, 
would have wondered why the question was asked at all. I'm in a unique position be- 
cause of the unique position I have held for the past few years. Our only goals have 
been to arouse interest in schools throughout the nation, and to help convert that 
interest into intelligent action at the state and local level where the problems mst 
ultimately be solved, 

The method of operation has been to serve as a clearing house, passing along 
workable ideas to communities and states -- showing how others have gone about mak- 
ing their schools better than they were. This means that we have, fortunately, been 
right in the middle, viewing the ideas as they go by and talking with the men and 
women who put them to work, Some characteristics, or some common denominators began 
to reveal themselves as the number of citizen school improvement committees grew 
from a handful to more than 12,000. Briefly, we found that effective citizen com- 
mittees had three things in common: one, they are broadly representative of the en- 
tire community. This means that they reflect, as fully as possible, all parts of it, 
all viewpoints and all interests -- economically, geographically, occupationally, 
culturally, politically, etc, -- rather than any one part. Two, they begin with the 
facts and base all their recommendations upon a continuing study of all relevant facts. 
They do not have an axe to grind, Three, they are independent in thought and action, 
but they always take steps to establish and maintain a cooperative working relation- 
ship with the legally established authorities. 

These three characteristics we've observed are essential to responsibility. 
Following the decades of apathy, compounded by the financial difficulties of the de- 
pression years and the scarcity of materials and teachers of the war years, there has 
been a resurgence of citizen interest in the schools and citizen responsibility for 
the schools, What has been happening is more like a return to the Town Meeting than 
anything else. There is a recommitment to the principle that when the community is 
in trouble, the citizens size up the situation and do something about it. That the 
citizens have been effective is a matter of record. There have been concrete victories 
at the polls. There has been tangible evidence in the area of teacher improvement 
and salaries. There are curriculum studies and reorganization plans attesting to the 
success. More important, I think, are the intangible successes where an informed 
citizenry has put down what I call the three little misses -- misinformation, mis- 
understanding and mistrust. 

There is every indication that the recent success of citizen action to help 
in the solution of school problems is a 20th century phenomenon that will continue 
to grow. Its contimuance is my answer to the question: "How Can We Improve Public 
Schools?" j 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you, and now we come to that part of the program in which 
each of our panelists comment on each other's presentations, and begin the discussion 
of the topic at hand, I wonder if Congressman Kearns wants to start first? 

REP. KEARNS: I would certainly like to extend my praise for the statements 
made by my two colleagues here. Both of them have presented problems that are pre- 
vailing throughout the United States in our educational system. They have prevailed 
in their thinking there that the community now can, more or less, carry its respon= 
sibility if the commnity has the will to do so. Mr. Toy, for instance, says that 
if we get the aroused citizenry interested in the schools, then the accomplishments 
can be from a local approach, rather than state even or, above all, federal, For that 
I would go for in any way possible, Dr. Witman, but is that a Do they have 
the money, or are these just specific cases where they can carry on?% 

DR. WITMAN: You've launched us right into a topic which has come up here be- 
fore. It came up in one of the questions you heard asked in the audience, and that is, 
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what are we going to do about federal aid. Let's discuss its We've all talked 
about the need for financing, we've talked about the need for finances and more 
finances right along and I think we're all agreed we need it. But, from where does 
it come? Do you want to tackle that, Mr. Toy? 

MR. TOY: I happen to be firmly of the belief that the economic resources 
of this country are so vast that it's not a question of resources at all -- it's a 
question of will. And I believe that if those in power and the citizens behind them 
are willing, and I know they're able, to understand the problems facing us, that they 
will find some way of converting the resources which are available into the pocketbook 
where the schools are. 

DR. WITMAN: Are these resources local resources? 

MR. TOY: The resources are in the hands of the people, wherever they might 
be. 

DR. WITMAN: Dr. Bell, do you want to resolve this dilemma? Is it federal 
aid we want -- more federal aid -- for our schools? 

DR. BELL: The problem of supporting public education is a national problem 
as well as having its local aspects. I believe that we must have the money to doa 
better job of educating our youngsters if we are to survive in the kind of a world 
in which we live today. Whether we get it through federal aid or state aid or whether 
it's local aid is a very important issue facing us all of the time. As Americans we 
cannot afford to have areas of our country where children are not properly educated, 
even though our own children may be educated locally well. Consequently, as an edu- 
cator who places, I think, the need of his country‘ above that of his own state and 
maybe his own locality, I believe we must have federal aid because that seems to be 
the best way of collecting the money for educational purposes, 

REP. KEARNS: Will the gentlemen yield there to the question: do you feel we 
can have federal aid without federal control -- you as a school administrator? 

DR. BELL: Historically, federal control seems to have followed federal aid, 
most of the time. Yet, fundamentally, we are the American people -- we can do it the 
way we wish to do it. It doesn't, of necessity, have to follow. 

REP, KEARNS: Well, we, here in America, realize that we need about $15 billion 
to put every boy and girl in a suitable classroom in this country. Now, where are we 
going to get that money? 

DR. WITMAN: The question is, where are you going to get it and what are the 
limits of, shall we say, durability with which the American people will stand in order 
to finance schools? How much are they prepared to put up? What is the ceiling for 
the expenditures for public schools? 

DR. BELL: There is a question of how much can we raise for education which 
seems to be bothering many of us, How little can we afford to spend for the education 
of our youngsters in this day, in this age, when we read in the public papers of a 
shortage of engineers, of a shortage of mathematicians, of a shortage of physicists? 
Our country requires trained, educated people if it is to survive. It isn't a ques= 
tion of whether we can or not -- it's a question of the necessity of our doing it 
We must do it and we must find it where we can and as we can, but we mst find ite 

DR. WITMAN: One of the people who has to do something about this in Sconce eas 
if we go to Federal Government for aid, is Congressman Kearns. I want to ask him a f 
question, and that is, does he think that our public education system is worth as much 
as our defense program is worth? 

REP. KEARNS: Dr. Witman, everything is important. However, in my opinion 
the boy and girl in America is the greatest collateral we have in this country a zr 
fee] that we, as adults, owe them the greatest privilege that we can extend to them 
and that is proper conditions to be educated in -- fine teachers with fair and good 
salaries -- and good administration. That can only be done through taxation and tak- 
ing the money and putting it into an educational program -- whether it's a direct 
eran in aid rm aed it's a formula system for the rich states to help the poor 
rakes whether we just leave it to the states and communities to struggle along 
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DR. WITMAN: Yes, but which do you like? 
REP. KEARNS: I like the direct grant in aid, where every state puts up so 


much money and then the Federal Government matches that and then we build school= 
houses, 


DR. WITMAN: All right, a direct grant in aid, Does that meet with your ap- 
proval, Mr. Toy? 
MR. TOY: I don't like to jump away from a question, but I would like to put 


this point across, that in the unique position that I hold of trying to encourage 
people to take an interest in schools -- and if I took a position one way or the 
other -- all those on the opposite side would say that's the reason for citizens to 
have an interest. I wouldn't want to sacrifice the good that I can do in that other 
direction because I think in the long run it's the people who are going to have to 
make the decision and be satisfied with it. 

DR. WITMAN: We have agreed, at this point, that we need to have more finan- 
cial assistance, put more money into the school system -- although we have not agreed 
on exactly where that money is to come from, I am now prepared to ask the question: 
what are you going to do with the money? What do you want to use it for? If you 
want more money, there must be some reason? 


DR. BELL: To pay better salaries to teachers. 
REP. KEARNS: You would in no way want the Federal Government to subsidize 
teachers, You want to keep the teachers' salaries here in the State of New York and 


in your locality. You don't want the federal Government to subsidize teachers, 

DR. BELL: We mst have more money for education. We must collect it by the 
most efficient and most effective means that we can. We can't collect it on local 
real estate entirely, which is altogether too much the basis for the support of edu- 
cation. We must spread the cost of education over other bases of taxation, other 
than local real estate, 

DR. WITMAN: I want to find out why you want more money, whether you get it 
from the local or from the central agency and Dr, Bell says to pay better salaries 
for teachers and I want to know why you want to pay better salaries to teachers. 


DR. BELL: 
best colleges in 
went to Syracuse 


We must be in a position to get some of the best graduates of the 
the country, rather than those who are not selected by industry. 
with one of the principals in the area recently to try to find a 
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librarian, There was one person who thought she might like to be a school librarian 
and the director said most of our people are going into industry where they are taking 
over the libraries in the industrial corporations. If we can't meet the competition 
of those people, how are we to train the librarians for next year and next year and 
next year? 

REP, KEARNS: Dr, Bell, if the Federal Government helped out on school con- 
struction, you'd have more money in the localities to pay teachers better salaries. 
Wouldn't that be more acceptable? 

DR. BELL: If the Federal Government were to begin by aiding in the construction 
of schools 1t would, certainly, give us more money locally to devote to the payment of ! 
teachers' salaries. | 

. DR, WITMAN: Mr. Toy, I'd like to ask you a specific question, What is the j 
measure of good teachers? One of the things that Dr. Bell has said is that we need 
more money to pay teachers higher salaries so that we can induce them away from indus- 
try, I gather. What other measures are there of the quality of teaching? 

MR. TOY: All the definitions of a good teacher that I have ever read or heard 
about -- 1'm sure no people live like that. And that is the part that concerns me, 
If you look at the statistics I think you will find that we're going to have to have | 
one good teacher for every 150 people who live in the United States, I would suppose 
that a good teacher is one who can command the attention and the love of the youngster | 
and reciprocate -- one who can challenge that youngster into wanting to learn and to 
think and to help that young person develop an understanding of many things and pick 
up knowledge in many directions and make it contiming, rather than just during the 


formal years. | 
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DR. WITMAN: What can a community do other than pay higher salaries to get 
that kind of teacher into the community? 

REP, KEARNS: They could do many things, The community can show a great com- 
munity spirit to welcome migration of teachers, maybe from other schools or go to 
colleges and bring in the graduates and say that we have the best community, the best 
boys and girls and you should teach in our commnity. After all, securing the teacher 
depends a lot on the school administrator, on his salesmanship in inducing that teacher 
to come to that community. 

DR. WITMAN: Some of the things I have heard, perhaps wrongly, is that our 
teachers complain that they have to conform to far more rigid standards of conduct in 
the commnity than is expected of other citizens. I have heard some complaint that 
teachers feel that they do not have the kind of intellectual freedom to teach as they 
would feel necessary and wise for the full fruition of their professional careers. 

Is this true? Is there some comment you can make to this, or is this simply an 
imaginary idea which teachers sometimes develop to justify their position? 

DR. BELL: Teachers are people, They should be treated that way. Some people 
have one attitude toward a community. Other people have a different attitude toward 
a community. By and large, in most school communities which I know, we have been ac- 
cepted as people -- as a part of the community. We are free to act as other members 
of the community act who are in similar positions of responsibility in a community. t 
I don't think there is too mch to complain about there, but I do feel that there is | 
still more room for teachers to be taken in other activities, other parts of the com= 
munity as people, rather than as teachers, I sometimes think that the profession 
suffers too much from the label, We are proud to be teachers -- don't get me wrong 
there -- but in the community, in the community life we are people just like all of 
you are people. We want to be on the same relationship with you as the boy or woman 
who sits beside you tonight is with you. 

REP. KEARNS: Dr. Bell, don't you think the position of the teacher is improv» 
ing in the commnity yearly -- I mean they're taking a more active part in commnity 
life? 


DR. BELL: Yes, very, very definitely in the schools that I am acquainted with 
that is coming about, 

MR. TOY: I think, Dr, Witman, the problem that you were mentioning about 
teachers feeling a lack of freedom is caused by a very fortunate thing, and that is 
that the school is the center of all controversy. It has the pressures coming from 
every direction, whether it is religion or race or parking automobiles or a political 
question, No matter what it is, the school gets in the middle of it and, as a result, 
becomes a very explosive place, and that's why the teacher sometime feels a lack of 
freedom, 

DR. WITMAN: Is the school always the center of controversy. I have heard cases 
in which commnities have tried to keep controversy out of the schools # at least have 
tried to keep controversial subjects out of the schools. Is this correct, and if it is 
correct, is it good for our schools? 

MR. TOY: The very attempt to keep it out brings on controversy, 

‘DR. WITMAN: Yes, but aren't there some subjects which sometimes are skirted 
or which sometimes are intentionally avoided because they are too controversial with- 
in the area of political discussion. Congressman Kearns, I think you are more closely 
identified with political affairs, 

REP, KEARNS: I think it happens that way and one thing I would like to appeal 
to all the comminities throughout the country is the fact that the best men in the com- 
munity should make themselves available to run for the School Board positions, to serve 
their community on the School Board and then support the superintenddnt of schools so 
that he can be a fine administrator in that community. 

DR. BELL: We're really not meeting that question squarely. The es 
think you had in mind is: Are our teachers permitted to aa mouse deri ere Lean 
in schools freely and openly. | 

REP, KEARNS: That depends upon the administrator, 
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DR. BELL: I think for the most part in this commnity and in most commnities 
in this area we are. I can't see how we can educate boys and girls to live in the kind 
of a world they're going to live in, if we don't teach them something about the less 
fortunate things of the world, the more debatable things of the world than we have in 
many instances. Young people have to grow up with some basis for evaluating the teach-s 
ing that they are getting in the schools, of course. But it seems to me we need to look 
to this matter of giving teachers more freedom to face controversial questions squarely 
and honestly, We can't afford to keep our young people in ignorance, 

DR. WITMAN: Thank you, Dr. Bell. I think what we have been talking about here 
tonight is methods of improving our public schools and some of the things we have said 
are that we need more financings; there has been some difference of opinion whether it 
Should be local or federal financing, but we certainly agreed that we needed more, And 
we said some of the things we needed more money for was to provide improved salaries in 
order to strengthen the quality of our teaching personnel, We said that money alone 
was not the only means by which teaching could be strengthened. We pointed out that 
the teacher, herself and himself, feelsthe need for identifying themselves with the com- 
munity and living like any other person in the community; that he doesn't like the idea 
of any artificial or any irregular restraints placed upon him, We also said that a good 
teacher is a teacher who needs to feel freedom to enter into controversial considera- 
tions, to discuss topics that are open topics, not matters on which there has been uni- 
versal settlement in the political field -- need for more freedom, was Dr. Bell's state-~ 
ment of the question. Now, gentlemen, I mst remind you that you have not talked to one 
or two of the points that were raised in the preliminary meeting which you listened to. 
You have talked about some of them, but not all. You haven't said anything about what 
television could do to education. 

REP. KEARNS: I think television has a place in our educational system, I would 
say its role right now would be a continuation of what we know now as visual education 
and probably develop this to a more intricate part in the classroom, 

DR. WITMAN: The teaching of English grammar was a point raised before we went 
into this discussion. How about that, Mr. Toy? 

MR. TOY: I suppose there are plenty of places where there can be complaint 
about the English grammar that is being taught. I suppose in many schools the schools 
are complaining that it would help an awful lot if the home didn't break down what they 
were doing in the school. I am sure there is room for plenty of improvement and I hope 
that there will continue to be improvement, 

DR. BELL: The role of the school in educating youngsters is to teach children 
to comminicate. English grammar is a matter of courtesy that you feel towards the people 
to whom you seek to commnicate, It is mch more important that we send youngsters out 
of our schools who can think and have something which they really wish to communicate, 
than that they do it correctly; although I will hope they can do both, 

DR. WITMAN: Dr. Bell, what is education? Somebody raised that embarrassing 
point a Tittle earlier, . 

‘DR. BELL: There are as many definitions of. education, I believe, as there are 
people, Education to me has been something like this, The job of the schools, which 
43 called that of education, is to develop each child as an individual to the limit of 
our ability to develop him, to the end that he will make the maximm contribution to 
Cees WITMAN: All right. I'm not going to ask all of the other members of the 
panel to reply to the same question because we have questions from the audience which 
we mst consider, Let's start with this gentlemen here. 

QUESTIONER: Congressman Kearns, is there an optimum number of students per 
class for any level of learning? For example, junior high -- and is it important 
enough to try to keep classes to such a size by building more units. etce? 

REP. KEARNS: Yes, I think it's a great problem because of our limitations in 
building. We have pretty well established that we don't like over a load of 22 ina 
class in the secondary field, and we don't like over 25 to 28 in the elementary field. 
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However, we don't have the classroom space, which I know Dr, Bell would agree to, 
to accommodate those kind of loads, nor the teachers, We have to load up because 
we don't have teachers as well as classroom space, 

QUESTIONER: How mich should be keep trying then? 

REP. KEARNS: I don't think we should ever stop trying. -- 

QUESTIONER: Dr, Bell, is obtaining money the prime problem in achieving 
improvement in our public schools? What has been done in studying reallocation of 
funds for the necessary ingredient of good teachers? It seems to me that the material 
ingredients are secondary. 

DR. BELL: I think most of us in the past few years of building schools have 
studied how we best may use the funds which we have. We've explored television, we've 
explored radio, we've explored a number of things. But most of us come back to the 
conclusion that teaching takes place when a teacher of proven ability meets a reason- 
able number of youngsters in a pleasant, friendly situation, in which they may commni- 
cate back and forth with each other. We could increase class size very easily. My 
Mother taught in the first grade a class of 90, at the first grade level, many, many 
years ago. That was teaching but I'm not sure that it was learning. The same applies 
to television, We might teach children, but I wouldn't, be sure they would learn in 
spite of mich of the research which is quoted in popular magazines, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Toy, what is the role of the local public press in fostering 
better relations between school and community? 

MR. TOY: The role of the public press is the same word that Dr. Bell has used 
quite often and that is "communication." It is up to the local press to interpret the 
schools to the people in the commnity and also to provide leadership to make them 
want something better. 

QUESTIONFR: In other words, you would say the role of the local press should 
be positive, rather than negative? 

MR. TOY: Well, I am one of those people who believe that we should always be 
positive, and never negative. 

QUESTIONER: Dr. Bell, do you think that foreign languages can be effectively 
taught in the elementary grades of public schools? 

DR. BELL: I believe if foreign languages are to be taught in the elementary 
schools, that they should be introduced very early in the student's career, preferably 
around the second grade, I feel that the goal of foreign language teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades is the conversational use of the language and not the grammar sort of 
thing we're so accustomed to in high school, I believe there is a place for it and the 
place is for any young person who wants to use French conversationally, 

QUESTIONER: Do you believe that this can be introduced in many of our public 
schools in the near future? 

DR. BELL: It has been introduced in at least one school in the locality. 
Several other schools in the county are experimenting with it. Up to this point our 
results have been very pleasing. We think there is a place for it and it is a coming 
thing in elementary education. 

QUESTIONER: Congressman Kearns, as an inducement for getting better teachers to 
enter the schools and stay in the teaching profession, do teachers enjoy the benefits 
of Social Security, Federal pensions, hospitalization and other benefits that those 
in industry enjoy? 

REP, KEARNS: Most states have their own retirement system for teachers. New 
York, for instance, has a very splendid one, They also are able to join the hospitali- 
zation programs that most every school or county has, There has been some talk through=- 
out the nation to have the states take all the sums that they have in reserve for re- 
tirement and give it over to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and then 
put the teachers under Social Security, They are not now under Social Security 
Es a, epiaae ee ES any future in having mothers and pupils help 
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MR. TOY: That's a good question, There has been some excellent experimenta- 
tion going on on that, around the country, notably in Michigan and now in Connecticut, 
where the teachers are having aid very mch like the Nurses! Aid during the war, and 
they have been finding, in the experiments so far, that it is working out extremely 
well, 

QUESTIONFR: Congressman Kearns, do you think that Communists are influencing 
public education and, if so, how may this be prevented? 

REP. KEARNS: I'm very glad that you asked me that question. I hate to answer 
you as I do because I feel there has been a great influence of communistic doctrine 
Spread through the schools, I think it is a situation that only the school adminis- 
trator can correct. Today I don't feel that the school administrator should stay in 
his office -- I think he should be in the classroom and find out what teachers are 
teaching. Then we would know that we are teaching Americanism, and that is the main 
thing we want to teach in the schools, 

MR. TOY I'm not sure that they are influencing or not. I haven't noticed 
that they are but I suspect that if we refrain from teaching truth about all ideologies, 
they may influence in the negative. 

REP. KEARNS: Yes, but Mr. Toy, you would want it handled by experts who could 
define the "isms" and not leave a misconception go through on this. 

MR. TOY: I certainly would. 

5 N: The experts being whom, Mr. Kearns? 

REP, KEARNS: I think some teachers like to teach the problems of democracy and 
are highly qualified to do it. Some may not be able to define the "isms," 

DR. WITMAN: There you have the difficulty of defining which of your experts was 
expert. 

REP. KFARNS: That's right, and it is important that we do it, too, 

DR. BELL: Actually, I have known but of one or two instances in 15 or 20 years 
when comminism was taught in a school, It was taught by a child whose parents were 
honestly, admittedly Communists. We undoubtedly have children in our schools who have 
Communist leanings because we have people in our community who do. But, to the best of 
my knowledge, no teacher has ever taught communism, We have tried to teach our youngsters 
to examine issues as they were brought before them, honestly and fairly. I don't feel 
that we have a problem insofar as the teaching of comminism is concerned but we do have 
Communists in our communities and we have just as mch a problem as there are Communists 
in our comminity. This education business is not something which is done exclusively 
in schools. It's done at home, in church, on the street and at schools, We are the 
product of all those forces, 

DR. WITMAN: I'm curious to know what teaching communism involves, Dr. Bell. 
You've used the term a number of times, What is teaching communism? 

DR. BELL: I would say the deliberate indoctrination of children without their 
knowing it, of communistic ideas and ideals; which could be done quite simply with 
youngsters. I feel that that has never been done in any of the Schools in this parti- 
cular area, 

QUESTIONER: Dr, Bell, since you recognize that the goal of teaching foreign 
languages is for communication, I was wondering if the techniques which were used with 
the armed forces to facilitate communication have been applied to our school system in 

wa 
rad ae BELL: Most of us have not felt that the techniques used by the armed forces 
were appropriate in that that was just sort of a one-shot treatment to get them ready 
to commnicate in a foreign tongue fast. We haven't felt that that kind of preparation 
lends itself to the kind of preparation our youngsters should have in going on to coliege. 

QUESTIONFR: Have you been aware of the criticism from foreigners and Americans 
who have gone over to Europe about our teaching of foreign languages in the United States? 

DR. BELL: Yes, very definitely. It seems to me though that it is a Somewhat 
different situation. I have studied one or two foreign languages at various times but 
have had little opportunity to do anything about it since graduating from college, while 
the average European has the opportunity of talking in several languages almost each week. 
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I think there would be more incentive for us to keep up on our French and Spanish, 
etc., if we thought we might have the opportunity of conversing in it at least once 

a month. I think that's the difference between the European language teaching pro- 
gram and ours, Theirs is functional in that situation. It is less functional in our 
situation. ‘ 

DR. WITMAN: All of these points are very significant in helping us to answer 
our problem of how to improve public schools. 1 am very mindful of the fact that on 
two or three occasions tonight there has been reference to television as a device for 
improvement of our schools. You heard, before the panelists started to speak, there 
were some people from the floor who said this was an important topic to discuss. I 
learned that Arthur Hungerford, who is Executive Director of the Metropolitan New York 
Educational Television Association is in the audience and I would like to ask Mr. 
Hungerford if he has any comment to make on this question of the relationship of 
educational TV to the improvement of our public schools. 

MR. HUNGERFORD: Thank you. With all that title I don't qualify myself as an 
educator at all and usually any slight variances I have had in opinion between them 
has always been on the basis of semantics. However, 1 would question one thing that 
Dr. Bell said about the question of whether television could teach or whether students 
could learn, I wonder if you are familiar with the experiments now going on in 
Pittsburgh where they are teaching French, reading and arithmetic at the 5th grade 
level to 20 classrooms and testing it against standard teaching. The results as I 
have heard them, the preliminary results, are very encouraging in two ways. The 
students love the training and, on top of that, the teachers are gaining a great deal 
by the benefit of seeing the newest methods of teaching used. I would like Dr, Bell 
to comment on this if he would, please, 

DR. BELL: I am not well versed in this field, but let me comment as to how I 
evaluate it as of now. I look upon television to take a place in the school's edu- 
cational program comparable to what the best schools are doing with educational movies 
at this time. I think there is a personal inter-relationship between the teacher and 
the pupil which can never be met by any mechanical device. I do feel, however, that it 
is an important means of enriching the experiences of our youngsters in school and per- 
haps speeding up the learning process, At this moment I have the feeling I would like 
to be shown. I would like to be a part of one of those experiments and try it out. I 
realize, from reading one of the recent magazines, that much has been done as you indi- 
cate, but, having been in the classroom with children and knowing their nature for a 
long, long time, I still feel I want to learn for myself. 

DR. WITMAN: Before Mr. Hungerford sits down, I'm going to raise a question that 
applies to what we are talking about, and that is, I understand educational television 
is pretty expensive. How are we going to pay for all this if we're already having trouble 
getting money for schools? 

MR. HUNGERFORDs I think someone else asked that question and I'd like to hear 
comments from the panel on that. I'm not just sure. It's going to take a combination, 
of course, of all the usual sources of educational support. 

REP. KEARNS: Maybe we can go back to the little boy's question. We'll have the 
mothers take the attendance in the classrooms and we'll pool all the teachers and put 
them on TV to teach, 

DR. WITMAN: I want to thank all of you people for your wonderful contribution 
to tonight's understanding of this problem -- especially Congressman Kearns, Dr. Bell 
and Mr. Toy for their exceptional capacity to lead this discussion and answer questions 
which have come from the floor, 

Our thanks to the hosts for this TOWN MEETING, The Teachers' Association of 
Chappaqua and its President, Mr, Frank Kieper. 
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